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Advances 
to member banks 


F ANKERS WILL hardly consider it news to be 
K, told that bank loans have been going steadily up 
and bank holdings of government securities 

| steadily down ever since World War II. Nor is it news 
_ that bank borrowings from the Federal Reserve have 
| shown a rather consistent upward trend in recent years. 
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| Ninth district bankers may be interested to learn, 

' however, that banks in this district have been some- 

' what more active in visiting the Fed’s discount win- 

' dow than have banks in other parts of the country. 
The reasons are not too well defined, but partly re- 

_ sponsible is the fact that banks in this area have been 
losing deposits to banks in other parts of the country. 
Loan demand meanwhile has continued strong. 
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For many years borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis has been limited almost 
_ entirely to advances secured by government obliga- 
- tions. As holdings of government securities have de- 
7 clined, however, some banks have found the only Gov- 
' ernments they have left are those pledged to secure 
~ public funds. Several banks, have, in the last year or 
" $0, expressed an interest in the possibility of borrow- 
ing on so-called ‘eligible paper,’ and this summer, for 
the first time in many years, we have made a few ad- 
|» vances secured by such paper. 


| Whether there will be additional borrowings of this 
| kind in the future will probably depend on whether 
|) present trends in loans and government securities 
» holdings continue, and on general economic condi- 
tions. In any event, it may be appropriate for the Fed- 
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eral Reserve Bank to present a resumé of the borrow- 
ing privilege in general, and credit extension on eligible 
paper in particular, so that member banks may make 
sure their loan portfolios are in order if they ever 
have to be used as a basis for obtaining Federal Re- 
serve Bank credit. (Sources of information for this re- 
sumé are the Federal Reserve Act, Regulation A, and 
our Operating Letter No. 3.) 


Member banks have a choice of several avenues of 
obtaining credit at the Fed, depending upon the type 
of collateral to be pledged, the length of time for 
which the credit is needed, whether they wish to give 
their own notes or rediscount customer paper, etc. 


These types of credit extension may be placed in 
two general classes, however, according to the sections 
of the Federal Reserve Act which govern. They are: 


(a) Discounts and advances under Sections 13 and 
13a of the Act, which are made at the regular 
discount rate, currently (September 1956) 3 
percent, and 

(b) Advances under Section 10(b) of the Act made 
at a rate not less than 4 percent above the cur- 
rent discount rate. Currently the Section 10(b) 

rate is 344 percent. 








Advances under Sections 13 and I3a 


Under Sections 13 and 13a of the Act member banks 
may either (1) borrow on their own notes or (2) re- 
discount customer’s paper. 


Borrowing by member banks on their own notes 
may be of several different types depending on the 
collateral offered as security: 


1. As already stated, with few exceptions the security for 
such notes in recent years has been government obliga- 
tions. Such advances are usually made for periods of 
not more than 15 days although they can run as long 
as 90 days. Member banks keeping their securities at 
the Fed for safekeeping find it simple procedure to 
borrow on such collateral since its pledge is just a 
matter of our transferring Governments already lodged 
with us from a free safekeeping category to a pledged 
category. 

2. Two types of collateral which may be used to secure 
notes are Federal Intermediate Credit bank obligations 
maturing within six months from the date of the ad- 
vance and Federal Farm Mortgage Corp. bonds. 


3. Still another kind of collateral to borrowing under 
Sections 13 and 132 is eligible paper. Since advances on 
eligible paper are of particular interest to banks at this 
time, we shall discuss this subject at greater length later 
in this article. Such paper usually consists of commer- 
cial, industrial or agricultural notes meeting certain 
requirements among which is a maturity of not more 
than go days (or, in the case of agricultural paper, not 
more than nine months) from the date of the advance 
to the member bank. Advances to member banks thus 
secured are usually made for periods not to exceed 15 
days; however, under certain circumstances advances 
are made for the 90-day maximum period permitted by 
law. 


The only way a member bank can obtain credit 
under these sections of the Federal Reserve Act 
through discounting (as opposed to borrowing on its 
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own note) is to offer eligible paper such as has just 
been mentioned. 


Advances under Section 10(b) 


Under Section 10(b) of the Act, which was added 
by legislation passed in 1932 and amended in 1933 and 
1935, member banks can borrow on their own notes 
for a period not to exceed four months on the securi 
of any assets satisfactory to us. The rate on such ad- 
vances is, as noted previously, at least 44 percent above 
yrs! discount rate for advances under Sections 13 
and 13a. 


Collateral offered to secure notes given under Sec- 
tion 10(b) can include such assets as paper which 
would be eligible for discount except that the period 
of its maturity is too great, investment securities, real 
estate loans, loans on stocks, FHA Title I and Title II 
loans, instalment paper, etc. Any asset satisfactory 
to a Federal Reserve Bank can be used as collateral to 
advances under this section. What will be accepted 
in any particular instance will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances. 


It is expected that the use of the borrowing privilege 
under this section of the Act will not occur too often. 
Member banks will not ordinarily resort to borrowing 
at the higher rate unless they have no government se- 
curities or eligible paper left. 


General procedure 
for borrowing and discounts 


Prerequisite to the extension of any credit by the 
Federal Reserve Bank to a member bank is furnishing 
the Fed a certified copy of a resolution by the mem- 
ber bank’s board of directors authorizing borrowing 
from or discounting with the Federal Reserve Bank. 
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Blank resolution forms for this purpose are available 
upon request. (Form No. B-D 15) 


The procedure for borrowing depends somewhat 
on the collateral being pledged. "Sisraedan on govern- 
ment securities is relatively simple. The borrowing 
bank sends in a note (Form No. >. B- D 43 FRB) stating 
the amount, the number of days for which the bor- 
rowing is intended, the government obligations 
pledged, and a letter authorizing the Fed to transfer 
the securities from safekeeping. 


When the borrowing is to be based on eligible paper 
or such pape r is offered for discount, the procedure 
requires a little more work. An application for Dis- 
count or Advance (Form No. Disc. 5) listing each in- 
dividual note, draft or bill of exchange being offered 
for discount or as collateral to bills payable, is com- 
pleted by the bank. Each loan listed must bear the un- 
restricted endorsement of the borrowing bank and is 
ordinarily accompanied by a financial statement of the 
borrowing customer unless secured by direct obliga- 
tions of the United States. Such statements should not 
be more than one year old. (Financial statement forms 
are available to member banks on request.) Banks wish- 
ing to discount or borrow on eligible paper, or under 
Section 10(b), are also asked to complete and submit 
for our files a Collateral Agreement form. 


If there is collateral to any of the notes listed on the 
application form the evidence thereof must accom- 
pany the note. If the collateral is a chattel mortgage, a 
copy of the mortgage, together with evidence that it 
has been filed with the ——— office and an ab- 
stract showing the mortgage to be a first lien on the 
property covered, must be submitted. If the collateral 
is warehouse receipts, they must be negotiable and en- 
dorsed in blank where such endorsement is necessary 
to pass title. Insurance policies covering collateral 
should accompany the paper being submitted. The ap- 
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plication, note, collateral agreement and all endorse- 
ments are to be executed by an officer of the bank 
authorized by the directors’ resolution. 


Applications for advance 
under Sections 10(b), 13 and I3a 


An application for Advance under Section 10(b) 
(Form No. Disc. 7) is used to apply for credit under 
that section of the Act. Each piece of collateral bein: 
submitted is individually listed on this form. Suc 
paper will generally be subject to the same require- 
ments as to financial statements, endorsements, chattel 
mortgages, etc. as is eligible paper where such require- 
ments are applicable. Even if such paper does not meet 
our ordinary requirements, it can still be accepted as 
security to this type of advance if in our judgment 
circumstances warrant granting the credit. 


Applications by member banks for advances under 
either Sections 13 and 13a or under Section 10(b) are 
to be accompanied by a statement of the bank’s con- 
dition on forms furnished by the Fed. Applicants 
must also certify that paper being offered with the 
application has not been acquired from a nonmember 
bank (except as permitted by Regulation A). Appli- 
cations by State member banks om discount or ad- 
vances under Sections 13 and 13a must also certify that 
no one borrower represented in the paper is liable or 
will be permitted to become liable to the bank while 
such paper is under discount in an amout greater than 
could be borrowed from the bank if it were a national 
bank. (National banks cannot, with certain exceptions, 
lend more than 10 percent of their capital and surplus 
to any one borrower. State member banks for purposes 
other than advances from or discounts with the Fed- 
eral Reserve are subject only to their own state laws 
so far as lending limits are concerned.) 
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Eligible paper 


Eligible paper, which may be used as collateral to 
advances or for discount under Sections 13 and 13a 
of the Act, has already been described as being negoti- 
able commercial, agricultural or industrial paper ma- 
turing in not more than 90 days (in the case of agri- 
cultural paper, nine months) from the date of pledge 
or discount. Such paper may consist of notes, ts 
or bills of exchange, the proceeds of which have been 
used, or will be used, to produce, purchase, carry or 
market goods in one or more of the steps of the process 
of production, manufacture or distribution; in meet- 
ing current operating expenses of a commercial, agri- 
cultural or industrial enterprise; or for the purpose of 
carrying or trading in direct obligations of the United 
States. (Construction loans conforming to the provi- 
sions of Section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act may 
also constitute eligible paper.) 


Loans by any member bank exceeding the 10 per- 
cent of capital and surplus limitation for national banks 
may not be rediscounted. One exception to this 10 per- 
cent rule, however, is of particular interest to banks in 
this district. That is the livestock chattel provision 
under which obligations secured by livestock, the mar- 
ket value of which is not at any time less than 115 per- 
cent of the face amount of the obligation, are subject 
to a limitation of 25 percent of capital and surplus 
rather than 10 percent. 


Paper is not eligible if the proceeds are to be used 
for permanent or fixed investments or for other fixed 
capital purposes; to finance transactions of a purely 
speculative character; or to carry or trade in stocks, 
bonds or other investment securities except direct ob- 
ligations of the United States. Demand paper is not 
eligible; paper must have a definite maturity. 


Since all eligible paper must be negotiable (except 
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certain notes under Commodity Credit Corporation 
loan programs) any note which by reason of any pro- 
vision, alteration or omission is rendered nonnegotiable 
cannot be accepted either for rediscount or as collater- 
al to a member bank’s own notes. 


Collection of notes under 
rediscount or held as collateral 


Unless otherwise instructed, notes offered us for dis- 
count or as collateral, and payable at points other than 
the location of the member bank from which they are 
received, will be sent direct for collection. Any col- 
lection costs are born by the discounting bank. 


Notes payable at the place where the discounting 
bank is located will be forwarded for collection 10 
days prior to maturity direct to that bank in order 
that the local paper of the member bank will be in its 
possession for collection at maturity. Discounted notes 
or the member bank’s own note will be charged to the 
bank’s account when due without further notice. 
Should a member bank not have sufficient balance with 
this bank to permit notes to be charged at maturity, it 
should provide funds to meet this deficit by an offering 
of discounts or collateral, the new offering to be ac- 
companied by a new application form as an original 
offering, or by other means. 


General principles 


Member banks may pay before maturity any dis- 
count or bills payable at the Fed. 


Access to the Federal Reserve’s discount and bor- 
rowing facilities is a privilege of membership. Gener- 
ally, such credit is extended on a short-term basis to 
enable a member bank to adjust its asset position when 
necessary because of some such development as a rapid 
decline in deposits or seasonal needs for credit beyond 
those which can be reasonably met by the use of the 
bank’s own resources. It is not deemed appropriate 
for a member bank to use borrowings from the Federal 
Reserve Bank as a semi-permanent addition to its work- 
ing capital, and under ordinary conditions continuous 
borrowing or discounting by a member bank over a 
considerable period of time will be subject to question. 
Under exceptional circumstances, however, such as an 
extended period of unfavorable economic conditions, 
such action might be both appropriate and acceptable. 


Whether member banks may have an increased need 
for borrowing in the next few years, no one knows. 
The prudent banker is prepared for all contingencies. 
With an eye on banking trends, he may take this oc- 
casion to look over his loan portfolio not only from 
the standpoint of each note’s potential collectibility in 
all kinds of economic weather, but also as to whether 
it can be quickly and easily turned into cash, should 
the need ever arise, through borrowing or discounting 
at the Federal Reserve Bank. END 





Current conditions .... 


Improvement in 
crop output spurs 
district economy 


during the past six-week period have boosted total 

district crop production prospects to a level only 
moderately below last year’s near-record output. This 
development has been a pleasant surprise. At the mid- 
year point partial crop failures appeared imminent in 
large areas of the district. 


Passing the» WEATHER conditions for crops 


The wheat production estimate, for example, was 
raised from 195 million bushels on August 1 to nearly 
220 million on September 1. The 1956 corn crop and 
soybean crop now are estimated to be the best on rec- 
ord by a considerable margin. Killing frosts have held 
off past mid-September in most areas, which insures 
good quality in these late grain crops. The flax crop is 
the second largest on record. 


This unexpected improvement in 1956 crop produc- 
tion is a real boon to the Ninth district economy. It 
means farmers will have more money to spend. There 
will be a heavy volume of grain to transport, finance 
and distribute. Businessmen dealing with farmers will 
likely ring up better-than-expected sales with the im- 
provement in the farm income situation that results 
from the larger-than-expected crop production. Fur- 
thermore, prices of most of the important farm prod- 
ucts produced in the Ninth district were higher in mid- 
August than a year ago. This includes prices of live- 
stock and livestock products as well as grain prices. 


General business activity, which usually gathers mo- 
mentum after the summer holidays, is giving early in- 
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dications of strength in the district. Bank debits during 
August were up 2 percent from a year earlier. Depart- 
ment store sales have been strong in recent weeks and 
unemployment is less than it was a year ago. Non- 
residential building has remained relatively strong as 
indicated by cenkeunel data—particularly highway 
and bridge construction. Residential building, how- 
ever, is down substantially from year-ago levels. Still 
another indication of current business activity is a 
rising demand for loans at the district’s big city banks 
since early September. Certainly there is more general 
optimism concerning the immediate future of the dis- 
trict economy than existed a few weeks back when 
crop prospects were on the bleak side and when the 
steel strike was in progress. 


Numerous announcements of price increases both 
at wholesale and retail are significant signposts in the 
current economic scene, the most significant price rise 
being that of steel with increases of approximately 6 
percent in early August. 


Generally, wholesale prices moved up to a new peak 
in August, 4 percent over the July figure. Consumer 
rices in August were close to the record high reached 
in July, following a rise of 2 percent in the preceding 
four-month period. This price increase has followed a 
three-year period of virtual stability. A broad increase 
in general prices is an indication the economy is near 
capacity tempo. Additional demand for labor, capital, 
and other resources already in use can only be re- 
flected in pressures for price increases. E 
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Findings of the 1955 business loan survey: part I. 


Kinds of businesses 
which borrow at district banks 


ness loans of member banks in tiie Ninth district 

rose from $166 million to $707 million, or by 325 
percent. As a share of the total assets of the banks, busi- 
ness loans rose from 5 percent in 1946 to 16 percent in 
1956. This growth gives added importance and timeli- 
ness to the findings of the business loan survey of Octo- 
ber 5, 1955, a nationwide study conducted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System with the cooperation of partici- 
pating bankers. The previous similar survey, made 
November 20, 1946, provides comparative information. 


[’: THE TEN YEARS up to June 30, 1956, the busi- 


It is estimated from the survey data that on October 
5, 1955, member banks in the Ninth district had out- 
standing approximately 46,000 business loans amount- 
ing to $612 million. Percentage distributions of these 
totals among kinds of businesses are given in the first 
two columns of table 1 and illustrated in the chart. 
One-fourth of the dollar amount of loans was to manu- 
facturing and mining firms, a little over one-fourth to 
trading ee and the remainder to enterprises of other 
kinds. Of the business classifications under which loans 
were reported, the largest single share of business loans 
was to retail firms. However, even this constituted 
only 19 percent of the business loans outstanding. 


In terms of the number of loans rather than the dol- 
lar amount a considerably larger share of the total busi- 
ness loans was to trading concerns and a considerably 
smaller share to manufacturing and mining enterprises. 
Retail traders, with 19 percent of the business loan 
total, had 35 percent of the mumber of such loans. 
Similarly, service firms, with 8 percent of the loans 
by amount, had 21 percent of the number of loans out- 
standing. On the other hand, sales finance companies 
were borrowers of 7 percent of the amount of loans, 
but had received only 1 percent of the number of loans 
outstanding. 


Such contrasts exist, of course, because of the 
marked differences in the sizes of typical loans to vari- 
ous kinds of enterprises. The average size of loans to 
various kinds of businesses are also shown in table 1. 
Loans to sales finance companies and commodity deal- 
ers tended to be largest, averaging roughly $100,000 
per loan. At the other end of the scale, loans to service 
firms and retail traders averaged only $5,200 and 
$7,000, respectively. Loans to manufacturing and min- 


1A full report and analysis of the survey results, Bank Financing 
of Business Enterprise in the Ninth District, is planned for publica- 
tion in the near future. This is the first of a series of brief articles 
on the most important findings of the survey. 
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ing firms averaged larger than those to firms in retail, 
construction, real estate or service lines. However, 
loans to wholesale traders averaged a little larger than 
those to manufacturers. 


Table 1 also gives average loan figures and the per- 
centage distribution of the amount of business loans for 
the nation as a whole. The importance of agriculture 
and of those businesses which serve an agricultural area 
are reflected in the larger share of business loans made 
to trading concerns in the Ninth district than in the 
nation, and the correspondingly smaller share of loans 
to manufacturers made here. Also, loans to commodity 
dealers were about three times as important among 
business loans in this district as in the nation as a whole. 


The average size of all business loans in the Ninth 
district was $13,300, only a little over half as great as 
the national figure. Similarly, in most separate kinds of 
business the average loan in the Ninth district was con- 
siderably smaller than in the nation as a whole. How- 
ever, average Ninth district loans to trading firms were 
of about the same size as nationally, and the average 
loan to commodity dealers was a little larger here. 


TABLE | 


Percentage Distributions and Average Size of Business Loans by 
Business of Borrower, Member Banks in the Ninth District 
and the United States, October 5, 1955 

Percentage distributions 


Number Amount of 
of loans, loans 


Ninth Ninth United 
district district States 


100% 100% 100% 


Average size of loans 
Ninth United 
district States 


$ 13,300 $ 23,400 


Business of borrower 
All businesses 


Manufacturing and mining, 
total 
Food, liquor and tobacco 3 
Textiles, apparel and 
leather 
Metals and metal 
products 
Petroleum, coal, 
icals and rubber 


22,600 
28,800 


50,100 
51,100 


21,900 55,300 


55,100 


93,400 
26,200 


11,400 
24,000 
8,500 
23,500 
84,100 
213,600 


26,800 


35,900 
14,200 


9,400 
24,800 
7,000 
13,800 
94,100 
111,400 


Trade, total ... 
Wholesale . 
Retail 


Other, total 
Commodity dealers 
Sales finance companies.. 
Transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public 
utilities 
Construction 
Real estate 


ont —27s oo 


65,800 
16,200 


-eoOaowmo 


Note: Details may not add up to totals due to rounding. Figures 
represented by 100 percent in the first three columns, respectively, 
are 46,066, $612 million, and $30,820 million. 





PROPORTION OF BUSINESS LOANS AT NINTH DISTRICT MEMBER BANKS GOING TO VARIOUS KINDS OF 
BORROWERS—DOLLAR AMOUNT VERSUS NUMBER OF LOANS 
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TABLE 2 


Percentage Distributions, Growth Rate, and Average Size of Business 
Loans by Business of Borrower, at Member Banks in the 
Ninth District, November 20, 1946, and October 5, 1955 
Amount of loans 
Percentage Percentage 

distributions 


Business of borrower _—1955 


Average size of loans 
1946 1946-1955 1955 1946 


All businesses 100% 100% 158% §$ 13,300 $ 11,900 


Manufacturing and mining, 
total 25 72 
Food, liquor and 
tobacco 
Textiles, apparel and 
leather 
Metals and metal 
products 
Petroleum, coal, 
icals and rubber. 


22,600 32,600 


28,800 59,500 
21,900 80,000 
26,800 25,500 


35,900 
14,200 


50,400 

20,000 

Trade, total (including 
commodity dealers) 
Wholesale 
Commodity dealers 
Retail 


Other, total (not includ- 
ing commodity dealers).. 40 
Sales finance companies.. 7 
Transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public 
utilities 
Construction 
Service firms 
Real estate 
Other nonfinancial 


————_. 


11,100 
33,600 
7,000 


8,000 
20,400 
5,100 


12,200 
111,400 


9,600 
30,300 


35,400 
12,600 
5,200 


10,800 


12,800 
8,700 
4,800 


14,300 


Note: Details may not add up to totals due to rounding. Amounts 
represented by 100 percent in the first two columns, respectively, are 
$612 million and $237 million. 
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Developments of the postwar decade are reflected 
in comparative findings of the 1946 and 1955 business 
loan surveys, some of which are given in table 2. Loans 
to trading firms, including commodity dealers because 
they were so classified in 1946, were nearly an equal 
share of Ninth district business loans on the two dates. 
The noticeable change, however, was a decrease in 
the share of business loans going to manufacturing and 
mining firms and a corresponding increase in the share 
going to businesses other than manufacturing, mining 
or trade. Especially important in bringing about this 
shift was the increase in loans to sales finance com- 
panies, whose borrowings rose sevenfold. Loans to con- 
struction firms rose nearly fourfold, and there was a 
very marked increase in loans to real estate firms. These 
increases represent a flow of bank credit into financing 
of consumer durable goods and real estate operations, 
areas of accelerated economic activity in the postwar 
period. 


The average size of business loan in the district rose 
from $11,900 in 1946 to $13,300 in 1955. This surpris- 
ingly moderate growth is traced almost wholly to the 
fact that loans to manufacturing and mining firms 
averaged only about two-thirds as large in the later 
year as in the earlier, due perhaps to increased reliance 
upon internal financing by such firms in recent years. 
In specific kinds of businesses other than manufactur- 
ing and mining the average size of loan was greater in 
1955, with increases particularly noticeable in the aver- 
age size of loans to sales finance companies, public 
utilities and wholesale traders. END 
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ECONOMIG Efe 


SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS 
IN THE NINTH DISTRICT 


1-Hardware Co. builds in Billings 


Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. began con- 
struction in July of a one-story, 
72,500-square-foot warehouse and 
regional office in Billings, Montana 
to house the 60 employees who ser- 
vice the company operations in 
Montana and northwestern Wyo- 
ming. Cost of the facility has not 
been announced. It is sheduled for 
completion by the first of the year. 

The structure is being built on 
5% acres reserved by the hardware 
firm in the 89-acre new industrial 
area being developed in Billings. 


Aberdeen 


Watertown 


Mitchell 


sommes proposed pipeline 
ummm existing pipeline 


2-Gas extension confirmed in S. D. 


On September 7 the Northern 
Natural Gas Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska was authorized by the 
Federal Power Commission to build 
approximately 354 miles of pipe- 
line and add 18,640 horsepower in 
compressor capacity to its midwest 
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_ North Dekote 


South Dekote “ 


sales capacity. Of these new facili- 
ties which have now won commis- 
sion approval, a 163-mile pipeline 
extension from Sioux Falls to Aber- 
deen, South Dakota (with about 
160 miles of branch lines) will serve 
20 new wholesale customers some 
15 million cubic feet of natural gas 
a day. Also given by the FPC was 
the authorization to supply 11.5 
million cubic feet per day to the 
St. Paul Ammonia Products, Inc. 
plant at Rosemount, Minnesota on 
an interruptible basis. 

Decision was deferred on another 
portion of Northern’s request—that 
to extend gas service to the Duluth- 
Superior area from the present 
northern terminus of the company’s 
lines at the Twin Cities. This ex- 
pansion would be in conflict with 
the proposed system of Midwestern 
Gas Transmission Company of 
Houston, whose application to im- 
port gas from Canada and transmit 
it across: Minnesota to midwestern 
markets is now pending before the 
FPC. 

FPC hearings relating to the pro- 
posals now in conflict opened dur- 
ing September. 


3-Soybean plant set for Minnesota 


Breckenridge, Minnesota has been 
chosen as the site for a $5 million 
soybean and flaxseed processing 

lant to be built by Spencer Kel- 
ogg and Sons, Inc. of Buffalo, New 
York. The first new facility the 
firm will construct is a 1.5 million- 


bushel elevator. The entire plant is — 
expected to be in operation by 
August 1958. . 
Honeymead Products Company ~ 
of Mankato, Minnesota has agreed © 
to share its newly-expanded pro- — 
cessing plant with the New York — 
firm until its own new plant is” 
ready. 


4-$10 million Minn. power plant 


Otter Tail Power Company will © 
construct a $10 million, 50,000 kilo- — 
watt electric power generating 
plant as an addition to its Hoot © 
Lake steam plant at Fergus Falls, — 
Minnesota. The new unit will op- — 
erate on North Dakota lignite coal ~ 
at a consumption rate of 220,000 
tons a year. 

Construction will begin in the — 
spring of 1957 and the new plant is © 
expected to be in operation by the ~ 
fall of 1959. 5 


5-Red Owl adds to T. C. warehouse ; 


Red Owl Stores, Inc., grocery ~ 
chain, has begun construction of a — 
$1 million, 82,000-square-foot addi- ~ 
tion to its Hopkins (suburban Min- ~ 
neapolis) warehouse. The addition — 
boosts the firm’s warehouse facili- 7 
= in Hopkins to 515,000 square 7) 

eet. = 


Now at a half-way point in its © 
$25 million, three-year expansion 
program, the firm has opened 33 
new grocery stores in the last 18 — 
months, plans to open 14 more in 
the next half year. 








